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few husbands have learned this essential lesson. In many instances, of
course, it was possible with the combined incomes of wife and husband
to employ domestic help in the home. While only one fifth of LaFol-
lette's group had full-time maids, 44 per cent of the women stated that
a woman's employment outside the home should be sufficient to enable
her to hire help in the home. As LaFoIlette (1934, p. 181) says, "The
economic necessity which causes most married women to work accounts
for the difference between desire and practice in this respect."
While the majority of married women who must work outside the
home do so first of all from economic pressure, to supplement or replace
the husband's income, it is apparent that an increasing number of them
choose to carry on their vocations after marriage, and, as the older cul-
tural norms give way to new ones, we may look for an increase in the
percentage of women who deliberately choose to combine marriage and
a career which they like or which will afford them the independence and
scope for their abilities that they believe themselves capable of enjoying.
Many of the women in LaFollette's study admitted that they had had no
intention of keeping on at work after they married. But they also stated
that they did enjoy working and were trying to meet adequately the prob-
lems of the dual role of homcmaker and wage-earner. Again the altera-
tion of the masculine attitude and roles will play an important part in
all this. Only when new patterns emerge for both sexes will a more
satisfactory relationship be possible.
New patterns of interaction between the sexes. In both matters, home
and occupation, women are learning that their emancipation consists
not in mere aping of men or completely abandoning certain traditional
feminine traits. Equality and adequate differentiation of social and eco-
nomic roles do not depend upon the elimination of sexual differences,
but they will tend to be reduced to a minimum in those situations which
do not call for them. There will, of course, remain the fundamental
divergence of roles in the matter of childbearing and child-rearing, and
the very physiological make-up of women may mean the development of
variabilities even though women be exposed from birth to similar social
experience as men.
We noted above that the desexing of the attitudes* of men and women
toward each other in vocations was one important change now taking
place. In addition, the freeing of women from their traditional position
of inferiority should stimulate a wider range of individual variation in
personal qualities through altering the interactions of men and women. I
believe that, as older cultural taboos give way, men and women will be
able to meet on more personal-social bases, and from these in time new
culture norms, both sexual and nonsexual, will arise. If so, there should
result an enrichment of life for both men and wc-nen; and in time such